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Foreword 


For many years, much of the activity 
of the offices of the Dean of Women 
and the Dean of Men at Illinois State 
Normal University has been centered 
around the extra-curricular program. 
The personnel deans are members of 
the Social Life and Organizations 
Board on this campus. This Board has 
as a portion of its area of endeavor the 
study and supervision of extra-class 
student life. The offices of the Dean 
of Women and the Dean of Men, be- 
cause of their sustained and genuine 


interest in this phase of college edu- . 


cation, have welcomed the opportunity 
to study through the extra-curricular 
program on this campus from the 
points of view of recording its histor- 
ic development, evaluating the present 
program, and searching for ways of 
directing this highly important factor 
of college education into channels that, 
in the college of tomorrow, will be of 
greater usefulness because the basic, 
motivating principles of the program 
are sound and somewhat better under- 
stood. 

In addition to contributions by the 
personnel deans, the Bulletin was made 
possible by contributions of the follow- 
ing faculty members: Miss Mabel C. 


Allen, Dr. R. U. Gooding, Dr. Miriam 
Gray, Dr. Frances P. Hoffman, Dr. 
C. E. Horton, Dr. Emma R. Knudson, 
Miss Neva McDavitt, Dr. Wallace L. 
Miller, Dr. Gwen Smith, and Miss 
Ruth Yates. 


Those in charge of the compilation 
of ‘The Extra-Curricular Activities at 
Illinois State Normal University” feel 
and desire to express their sincere ap- 
preciation to Dean O. Lillian Barton, 
Dean of Women Emerita at Illinois 
State Normal University, for her help- 
fulness with suggestions concerning 
the manuscript. Dean Barton's counsel 
was especially valuable because she had 
pioneered in this field here and had so 
effectively assisted in the development 
and the direction of the extra-class pro- 
gram at this University. Her leader- 
ship has been noteworthy and far- 
seeing. 


In this Bulletin, the terms extra- 
curricular activity and extra-class activ- 
ity are used interchangeably and in- 
clude those cultural and recreational 
activities which supplement the class 
program in the development of a 
wholesome, well-rounded, socially- 
proficient individual. 


Anna L. Keaton, Dean of Women 
Frieda A. Grieder, Assistant Dean 

of Women 
R. H. Linkins, Dean of Men 
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Purpose and Development of 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


illinois State Normal University en- 
deavors to provide the students receiv- 
ing training for the teaching profes- 
sion with a broad, well-rounded edu- 
cation. Aside from the primal impor- 
tance of the academic discipline, the 
University has long realized the nec- 
essity of providing other educational 
opportunities, especially to train pros- 
pective teachers to live constructively 
in a democratic society. In order that 
they might learn this art, there has 
gradually grown up at this University 
an ever-broadening program of extra- 
class activities. This program has 
striven to accomplish several things. 

First, it seeks to develop a many- 
faceted personality in the prospective 
teacher during his training period. The 
extra-class program provides him with 
varied interests, which tend to make 
him approachable by people of differ- 
ent interests and tastes. Through con- 
tacts with such, he acquires an interest 
in, an understanding of, and ability 
to adjust to personalities, some of 
which may differ widely from his own. 
Through these contacts, also, he may 
acquire many new interests that add 
facet to facet in an ever-broadening 
personality. 

Second, through a well-balanced 
extra-class program, the prospective 
teacher becomes alert to the non-aca- 
demic interests of his fellows, parti- 


cipates with them in these activities, 
and is thereby provided with social 
Opportunities different from those 
found in his teaching fields. These 
are of great importance in the develop. 
ment of a generous understanding of 
others. A survey of the entire extra- 
class program stimulates the thought- 
ful prospective teacher to study the 
interests of his contemporaries in extra- 
class life, to discover the balance, or 
lack of balance, which they obtain, and 
to observe further the personal develop. 
ment which each undergoes, for which 
the extra-class activity is at least par- 
tically responsible. In many instances, 
he will observe that there is direct cor- 
relation between the curricular interest 
and the extra-class life, but he may 
also discover those who often wisely 
choose an extra-class interest in an area 
that is far removed from the curricular 
interest, For instance, on this campus 
one may find a student whose curric- 
ular interest is the fine arts, but whose 
extra-class activities, either from his 
own selection or as the result of coun- 
selling, are in athletics. Others who 
choose a first field in Health and Phy- 
sical Education choose the Glee Club 
for one of their extra-curricular inter- 
ests. The rugged athlete from the field 
of Health and Physical Education is 
polished by the cultural effect of his 
participation in a music organization. 
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The Fine Arts major becomes a more 


healthful, capable individual by his 
participation in athletics, and brings 
to the fine arts a virility that makes for 
approval and acceptance by the sensi- 
tive grade-school or high-school young- 
ster. The divergence of class interests 
and extra-class participation may make 
for a more flexible, adaptable, and en- 
tiched personality, just as the develop- 
ment of extra-class interests from cho- 
sen teaching fields adds substance to 
the teaching fields as well as provides 
recreational pleasure from _participa- 
tion in the activities these fields 
afford. It is usually true, however, 


that the major extra-class interests are ~ 


in the first or second teaching field, 
but it is increasingly true that an inter- 
est remote from either of these may 
be chosen. The University encourages 
both types of choice and realizes that 
participation in both is of maximum 
importance to the individual. 

Third, not only does one acquire 
varied arts and skills by extra-class ac- 
tivities, but one acquires the ability 
through his own participation to direct 
the similar interests which he may find 
in the pupils of the school to which he 
will go. This is of great significance to 
those preparing to teach. In many of 
these activities in this University, 
thought is given to ways of projecting 
and adapting such activities to elemen- 
tary-and secondary-school pupils. It is 
interesting, also, to observe the certain- 
ty with which extra-class interests of 
the prospective teacher are trans- 
planted into the school to which the 
teacher goes. The prospective teacher 


whose college interest has been in tum- 
bling will usually develop an acrobatic 
program in the school to which he 
goes, much to the delight of the entire 
community. The student with college 
glee-club interests and training will 
soon organize a high-school chorus or 
community choir of great value to the 
entire area. This in-the-field commun- 
ity service is possibly secondary only to 
the cultural and technical value which 
the extra-class activity affords to the 
one preparing to teach. 

Fourth, closely akin to this last ob- 
jective, the University attempts to de- 
velop in its prospective teachers a sense 
of proportion, which enables them as 
participants to place the extra-class 
activities in proper relationship to 
their academic work, and thereby to 
help them as they proceed to the teach- 
ing field to assist pupils under their 
direction to make a wise extra-class 
schedule—one that is ample and con- 
structive, not one that dominates the 
classwork. 

Not only has the University pro- 
vided a wide and varied program of 
extra-class activities, but it has so thor- 
oughly believed such activities should» 
be placed on a_psychologically-ap- 
proved basis that special credit courses 
are offered to give the prospective teach- 
er a fundamental and basic understand- 
ing of the opportunities which such a 
program offers as well as to warn 
against the pitfalls into which a poorly- 
chosen, a poorly-understood, and poor- 
ly-directed program may degenerate. 

Committees of the University faculty 
and boards consisting of faculty and 
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students in the area of the extra-cur- 
ricular program are among the stand- 
ing committees and boards of the Uni- 
versity campus. They give continuous 
consideration to the whole field of ex- 
tra-class life as it exists at this Univer- 
sity, and are constantly striving to im- 
prove and vitalize the possibilities of 
these areas in a teacher-education pro- 
gram. 

The value which the University 
places upon extra-class activities may 
be somewhat judged by the fact that 
when the University set about, a few 
years ago, to study the whole set-up of 
teacher.education on this campus, four 
of the eight committees which were 
studying the possibilities of improve- 
ment in the various areas into which 
teacher education could be divided 
were directly or indirectly concerned 
with the areas of extra-class activities. 
One ot the eight committees, the one 
on “Extra-Curricular Interests and Ap- 
preciations,” devoted its entire study to 
the area of extra-class activities. 

As early as 1912, an organized ef- 
fort had begun on the campus of III- 
inois State Normal University to de- 
velop an integrated program of per- 
sonnel services dealing with the extra- 
class life of students. At this time, 
there existed a faculty committee on 
“Student Welfare,’ later known as the 
“Student Life and Welfare Commit- 
tee.”” This committee was divided into 
the following sub-committees: Health 
and Hospitalization, Housing, Student 
Lounges, Student Organizations, Rec- 
reation, Religious Life, Remedial 
Work, Social Life, and Student Activ- 
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ities. In order to have the advantage 
of student opinion and participation, 
several of the sub-committees, at their 
own request, became boards by the ad- 
dition to them of an equal number of 
students selected by the Student Coun- 
cil! Of these sub-committees or 
boards all but two, the Health and 
Hospitalization and Remedial Work, 
touched directly or indirectly the extra- 
class activities of the student body. 
During 1942-1943, a special com- 
mittee, The Committee of Twenty- 
Eight, made a study of the faculty 
committee set-up on the campus and 
recommended a complete committee re- 
organization. The Student Life and 
Welfare Committee became the Student 
Personnel Committee, and many of the 
functions allocated to the former be- 
came functions of the latter. The 
Health and Hospitalization Committee 
was continued as the Student Health 


Committee with even greater emphasis - 


on the campus health program. The 
Housing Sub-committee was discontin- 
ued. All matters pertaining to housing 
were considered directly by the office 
of the personnel deans and the Director 
of Housing. the Religious Life Sub- 
committee was considered of sufficient 
importance that it was established as a 
separate faculty committee, which later 
became a board. The functions of the 
Remedial Work Sub-committee became 
administrative procedure in connection 
with the curricular program. The So- 
cial Life Sub-committee became the So- 


1 In this Bulletin, the term board is used 
to indicate a committee whose member- 
ship includes both students and faculty. 
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cial Life and Organizations Sub-com- 


mittee and continued the study of the » 


social life of the campus with the idea 
of providing a varied social program 
which would appeal to the different in- 
terests of students and at the same time 
offer opportunities for the develop- 
ment of social competence as a part of 
a well-balanced teacher-education pro- 
gram. This sub-committee became a 
board and organized itself into two 
sub-boards. One of these was the Cal- 
endar of Events Sub-board, which com- 
piles the calendar of events for the 
school year and publishes a weekly cal- 
endar. A similar sub-board constitutes 
the Organizations Sub-board, which 
schedules the regular meetings of the 
established student organizations. The 
Social Life and Organizations Board 
absorbed the functions of the Organiz- 
ations Sub-committee, the Student Ac- 
tivity Sub-committee, and the Recrea- 
tions Sub-committee. The Student 
Lounges Sub-committee has been dis- 
continued. With the assistance of the 
personnel deans, the Student Council 
has been assigned supervision of the 
Student Lounge and the Smoking 
Lounge. 

During the college year 1946-1947, 
the president augmented the Social 
Life and Organizations Board with ad- 
ditional students representing as accur- 
ate a cross-section of student interest 


‘of inestimable value in pointing the 


as possible for the purpose of studying 
critically the social life of the campus. 
This was intended to be an evaluation 
study with recommendations for im- 
provement. It was expected that stu- 
dent members of this special committee 
should take the leadership in fact-find- 
ing, discussions, and recommendations, 
and that the faculty members of the 
board function in an advisory capacity. 
The study was a new approach for the 
students to extra-class life, and the year 
closed with only a report of progress. 
It is hoped that further study in this 
area can be made during the current 
year. Such a study will doubtless be 


way toward. more constructively func- 
tional extra-class opportunities and 
participation, 


In September, 1948, the Teachers 
College Board appointed to the faculty 
at this University a Director of Extra- 
curricular Activities, a portion of 
whose assignment includes further 
study and direction of the extra-class 
life here. 


The discussions. which follow will 
indicate the agencies sponsoring the 
extra-class activities at Illinois State 
Normal University and the historic 
background of each activity, as well as 
a view to the future of each as a factor 
in a teacher-education program. 
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Residence Halls in Extra-Class Life 


The highest form of social life with- 
in any group is that which develops the 
individual, creates public opinion for 
the good of society, and fosters a 
wholesome attitude toward law obser- 
vance and refinement. The primary 
purpose of group living is not shelter 
but educational services. Residence hall 
experiences contribute most to student 
growth in the area of personal living 
and the area of personal-social relation- 
ships. 

Illinois State Normal University has 
two residence halls—Smith Hall for 
men and Fell Hall for freshman wo- 
men. In both residences, emphasis is 
placed on good living and the intang- 
ibles of social education. To live com- 
fortably with others; to be willing to 
carry social responsibilities commen- 
surate with one’s intellectual maturity ; 
to develop sensitivity so that one really 
cares how other human beings live and 
prosper—these are the values wanted. 
The socially and emotionally mature 
individual is conscious of his own dig- 
nity and the worth of other human be- 
ings. Feelings of security, the accept- 
ance of oneself as he or she is, the 
ability to fit comfortably into one's par- 
ticular setting, the capability of loving 
and being loved are essentials for social 
effectiveness. These factors make it 
possible for human beings to live with 
themselves and others. 

Both residence halls provide the 
training and experience in social situa- 


the demands of adult and independ- 
ent living with competence and poise. 
The problem of good taste is closely 
tied up with the whole question of 
physical living. Such questions as the 
discriminating choice of good compan- 
ions—both men and women; the abil- 
ity to reject the cheap and shoddy in 
possessions, dress, reading, and radio; 
the whole gamut of daily behavior 
which leads to courtesy, honesty, integ- 
rity, and consideration for others—all 
form a part of the good living which 
is so much desired for students. 

On the intellectual side, the great 
value for each member of the group is 
insight and understanding, derived 
through the intangible, slow-growing 
development from the amassing of 
knowledge, the analysis of facts, and 
the discrimination of judgments. Atten- 
tion must be directed toward shared 
activities and broader understandings 
rather than toward himself and his own 
emotional reactions. Understandings 
of the world, understandings of na- 
ture, human nature, and society,—all 
are important. College students must 
be given sufficient information about 
themselves, their possibilities, and their 
responsibilities, to enable them to face 
life with confidence and a realistic 
awareness of their probable place in 
life. Every possible device needs to be 
used to bring insight and understand- 
ing into the problems faced by students. 
Organizing student activities affords 


tions that will enable students to meet students an opportunity to express 
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themselves on cultural understanding 
and political and religious tolerance, 
and to develop a sense of family, local, 
national, and world responsibility. 
New doors need to be opened, new 
contacts gained, and new understand- 
ings developed. 

Residence halls on this campus em- 
phasize one other great value, the old- 
fashioned concept that the end of living 
is service and that education is to de- 
velop the capacity to serve. Students 
are encouraged to develop responsible 
attitudes towards the society in which 
they live. 

Many modern students have the de- 
sire to get—a job, a house, a husband, 
happiness, things that will give, they 
think, the security that they so much 
want. Many feel “that the world owes 
them a living,” that the government 
owes them an education, that they 
must do less work for higher wages. 
The idea of setvice is one of the per- 
manent and enduring values sought for 
students. It is tied up with democracy, 
the American way of life, freedom. 
Democracy or freedom cannot exist 
without an educated people who want 
to serve their generation and who want 
to preserve democracy and freedom. 
The great motive force back of service 
is religion or ethics, the emphasis on 
the moral virtues of integrity, honesty, 
unselfishness. Belief in God and be- 
lief in the infinite value of the indivi- 
dual are still ultimate ends of 
education. 

The task of teaching people how to 
behave as they have not behaved is a 
difficult one. There is no magic for- 


mula for developing the desirable kind 
of person with the desirable kind of 
values. The individual must, to begin 
with, be aware that each lives in his 
own social world and that each is mold- 
ed by the conditions under which he 
lives, and by the people with whom he 
associates. A well-supervised and truly- 
cooperative program of home life in 
residence halls is essential. 


The philosophy of residence-hall 
counseling in both dormitories at Ili 
nois State Normal University is cen- 
tered around the primary objective of 
providing a satisfying mental climate. 
A warm, tension-free atmosphere en- 
courages student growth and develop- 
ment. People come first. Emphasis is 
placed on people- heir friends, ideas 
and personality, guests, social affairs, 
their reaction to the group, and their 
ability to become a part of the group. 
An attempt is made to have trained 
people connected with the counscling 
program. In all counseling, emphasis 
is placed on presenting basic values, 
not physical ones, and on the necessity 
for training student leaders to think 
and to plan all phases of group living. 
The organization of the residence 
halls encourages group leadership and 
development of the individual student. 
The two halls are organized differently 
but their aims are the same. These 
aims may be summarized briefly as: 


(1) to give students sufficient inior- 
mation about their 
possibilities, and their respon- 
sibilities to enable them to face 
life with confidence and a real- 
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istic awareness of their probable 
place in life; 

(2) to encourage students to assume 
responsible attitudes toward the 
society in which they live; 

(3) to give students in social situa- 
tions the training and experience 
that will enable them to meet the 
demands of adult and independent 
living with competence and poise ; 

(4) to direct the students’ attention to- 
ward shared activities and broad- 
er understandings rather than to- 
ward themselves and their own 
emotional reactions. 

All these aims, it is believed, can be 

realized by a wisely-supervised and tru- 

ly-cooperative program of home life 
for students. 

Smith Hall was established for a dor- 
mitory housing thirty-two men to work 
out experimentally constructive group 
living of the college type. The cooper- 
ative home plan of living provides 
natural conditions for training in the 
fundamentals of unselfish living and 
thereby affords observation of and prac- 
tice in the niceties of accepted social 
good usage. A housemother in charge 
of the Hall emphasizes the educational 
values which group living affords. The 
dean of men, housemother, officers, 
and upperclassmen constitute the coun- 
seling group to assist underclassmen 
in acquiring satisfactory methods of 
study as well as approved living habits. 

The Hall is organized on a fraternal, 
democratic basis, and is governed by a 
constitution and code of house rules 
developed by the residents. The men 
designed the Smith Hall pin and coat 
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of arms. Officers are elected annually 
and committees are appointed to carry 
on the activities of the organization, 

Formal and informal parties planned 
by the Smith Hall group provide some 
of the most enjoyable parties on the 
campus. These functions further pro- 
vide opportunities for consideration of 
approved dress and practice in coutt- 
eous behavior, which in time become 
fixed patterns of conduct and assist 
the student to develop poise and ease 
in social situations. The dining room 
likewise affords many opportunities 
for teaching constructive social habits, 
demonstrating well-balanced meals and 
proper table service. 

Fell Hall, the only women’s dormi- 
tory on the campus, is for freshmen. 
It is also a significant experiment in re- 
lating residence in a social group to 
the intellectual and general cultural ex- 
perience of college. 

The Director of the Hall is the assis- 
tant Dean of Women, who is a trained 
counselor and one of the regular Uni- 
versity faculty. Nineteen upper-class 
women, known as Honor Residents, 
assist the Director in organizing the 
Hall, in the counseling of freshmen, 
and in the performing of certain ad- 
ministrative duties. Honor Residents 
provide the leaven of experience and 
maturity in a Hall of freshmen. Honor 
Residency is not a scholarship. It is an 
honor that cannot be applied for. In- 
vited to live in the Hall for one yeat 
by a University committee composed of 
the President, Dean of Women, and 
Assistant Dean of Women, Honor Res- 
idents are chosen because they are out- 
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standing women on the campus, who 
in the judgment of those who have 
worked with and known them have al- 
ready distinguished themselves and 
have shown indications of responsibil- 
ity, cooperativeness, resourcefulness, 
understanding, loyalty, and an interest 
in girls. 
Honor Residents spend considerable 
time in counseling. They receive no 
remuneration for this service. Their 
living quarters are scattered throughout 
the various corridors of the Hall. The 
Director and the Honor Residents to- 
gether devise some way for dividing the 
responsibility for the freshmen in their 
corridors. Throughout the year, the 
Honor Residents serve as student coun- 
selors for the freshmen residents. Prob- 
lems that Honor Residents cannot 
handle are referred to the Director. 
The Director and the Honor Residents 
have regular weekly meetings, at which 
time they discuss student problems and 
talk out ways and means of counseling, 
and ways and means for helping the 
individual student to become aware of 
and to solve her individual problem. 
Early in the year some of the problems 
are homesickness, exuberant noise, 
learning how to study, and other such 
typical worries of a young girl away 
from home for the first time. As the 
year passes by, Honor Residents are ex- 
pected to serve as animated Emily Posts. 
What to wear, how to act, how to lead 
graciously in table conversation, how to 
eat, how to organize and carry out 
successful social projects of all kinds, 
acceptable social behavior, and numer- 
ous other questions and problems will 


be brought to them by eager, curious 
freshmen. 

The Director and the Honor Resi- 
dents also undertake the task of leader- 
ship in the field of attitudes and values, 
in finding and developing a philosophy 
of life and a sense of direction. The 
challenging questions that vex youth 
today may be met more adequately, it 
is believed, by one who has succeeded 
in formulating a satisfying life phil- 
osophy for herself, who keeps alert to 
current trends through study and social 
participation, who has a foundation of 
psychological knowledge which enables 
her to deal intelligently with human 
relations, and who fortifies herself 
with abundant resource materials. The 
amount of formal counseling done by 
an Honor Resident depends on her 
own skill and willingness. She also 
acts as a sort of liaison officer, setting 
up innumerable ways in which to give 
the Director openings for counseling 
she should do, and making it easy and 
natural for the freshman girls to know 
her. Honor Residents well realize that 
they themselves set examples and that 
what they wear, what they say, and 
what they do bear weight beyond ex- 
pectations. They know that their neat- 
ness, their tastes, their grace, their 
loyalty to the school, the Hall, and the 
Director will speak more loudly than 
all the counseling they can do. 

The social program of the house is 
planned to be definitely constructive, so 
that it contributes positively to the 
young men and women in their social 
relations with each other. The Direc- 
tor and Honor Residents try to build 
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an esprit de corps which makes for 
ease of communication, willingness to 
share responsibility, pride in college 
home, spontaneous participation in ac- 
tivities, freedom in self-expression, and 
enthusiasm for projected activities. The 
Director of the Hall, together with the 
Honor Residents and freshman repre- 
sentatives, determines the kind, the 
number, and dates of all social func- 
tions. An Honor Resident acts as chair- 
man of every committee, but the com- 
mittee members consist of freshmen. 
The Director acts in an advisory capac- 
ity and checks all plans with each com- 
mittee chairman, All work together in 
making the event a success. Student 
committees write invitations, decorate 
tables, greet and entertain guests, make 
suggestions and work out many of their 
own ideas with, of course, the help of 
the Director. Innumerable opportuni- 
ties for student participation are provi- 
ded. Many of the social events may 
lack a bit of finesse, but the students’ 
feeling of responsibility and sense of 
initiative and achievement are being de- 
veloped. 

Students are given much responsi- 
bility in the government of the Hall. 
The House President and Treasurer are 
Honor Residents ; the Secretary is usual- 
ly a freshman. Weekly house meetings 
for all members of the Hall are held, at 
which time house problems are dis- 
cussed and announcements made. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to bring in their 
problems and to make suggestions, All 
residents are expected to contribute and 
assume responsibility for initiation, de- 
velopment, and control of activities. 


Certain administrative —_responsi- 
bilities of the Hall are shared by the 
Director and the Honor Residents. 
These jobs are routine and are set up 
as part of the student payroll, at the 
regular campus rate of pay by the hour. 
Such jobs are receptionist and switch- 
board operator for the Hall. Profess- 
ional standards of dress, courtesy, faith- 
fulness, and alertness are required of 
every Honor Resident on duty. She 
must be a credit to the school in appear- 
ance, courtesy, and resourcefulness. 
If emergencies arise, the switchboard 
operator must meet them, and as a 
hostess rise to the occasion, 

An Honor Resident at each table in 
the dining room acts as a hostess for a 
group of freshmen at the beginning of 
the year. She serves the food, leads and 
directs the conversation, helps the 
freshmen in getting acquainted, and 
tries to make each meal a pleasant 
event. During the remainder of the 
year, freshmen act as hostesses and the 
Honor Residents are the guests of hon- 
or. Every two weeks all students have 
new seating assignments and thus new 
companions at their tables. 

The counseling in both Fell Hall and 
Smith Hall offers wide opportunities 
for unifying religious and educational 
thinking and action. Students are en- 
couraged to become affiliated with a 
religious association and to take ad- 
vantage of the many cultural advan- 
tages which the campus affords. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to enjoy the fel- 
lowship of deans and faculty leaders 
who care about religious and cultural 
values; to discuss goals and purposes 
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of thoughtful adults; to worship; to 
study and seek constructive solutions 
for confusing religious and educational 
problems, An effort is made to dis- 
cover student leaders who are versa- 
tile, dynamic individuals prepared to 
stimulate intellectual and spiritual dis- 
cussion in search of a satisfying way of 
life, founded on truth, beauty, and 
justice. Another important phase of 
the religious emphasis is the realization 
of interfaith cooperation and under- 
standing. Wide opportunitics present 
themselves, in group living, for uni- 
fying religious and educational think- 
ing and action. An effort is made to 
encourage interdenominational and in- 
terfaith fellowship so that religion may 


become a creative, motivating, guiding, 

and integrating force. 

As the sculptor devotes himself to the 
wood and the stone 

I would devote myself to the living 
soul, 

But I am solemnized by the thought 
that the sculptor cannot carve 

Either on wood, or on stone, or on the 
living soul, 

Anything better than himsell. 

All the lines of the carving will but re- 
veal my own portrait. 

Gazing at my hand, at my chisel, | 
shudder.’ 


' Toyohike Kagawa, ‘The Sculptor of 
the Soul,” The Missionary Review of the 
World, Sept., 1936, p. 417. 


Social Activities 


In developing a social program over 
the past several years, Illinois State 
Normal University has sought to meet 
the needs of its students in three ways. 

(1) It must provide entertainment 
for students in the college environment. 
Such entertainment must be inexpen- 
sive since the economic level of its stu- 
dents is not high, and yet it must be 
varied so as to appeal to all students. 
Since Bloomington and Normal are a 
small community, the school must pro- 
vide attractive social activities, espec- 
ially for week-ends, if its students are 
not to seek less desirable entertainment 
elsewhere, or establish the “suitcase 
habit.” 

(2) It must provide opportunity 


and encouragement for social growth, 
i.¢., Opportunity to learn what is ac- 
cepted behavior and to develop through 
actual practice the ease and confidence 
of social maturity. Two factors place 
a more than usually heavy weight of 
responsibility on the University in 
meeting this goal—the rural back- 
ground from which most of its students 
come, a background which has provi- 
ded comparatively limited social ex- 
perience, and the banning of social sor- 
orities and fraternities, which on many 
campuses provide social training for a 
large section of the student body. Both 
of these factors are themselves the 
source of a democratic freedom from 
snobbishness and a sincere desire to 
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learn, characteristics which stimulate a 
healthy social attitude. 

(3) Since this University is a pro- 
fessional school for teachers, the social 
program must ideally touch every stu- 
dent, without exception, and must pro- 
vide opportunities for each to learn 
how to organize and supervise the var- 
ious types of social events, to see the 
relation of such activities to other in- 
terests of the school, and to cooperate 
with other activities and interests which 
may or may not be concerned directly 
with the social event but which use the 
same facilities. The University be- 
lieves that its training program for 
teachers will not be complete until it 
can achieve more closely than it does 
now social activity and maturity for all 
of its graduates, and knowledge ade- 
quate for intelligent social contribu- 
tion to the schools to which they go. 

Physical equipment for social ac- 
tivities at this University is limited. 
Lacking a student-union building, the 
students must use for social events 
buildings and equipment needed for 
residence or for classes the remainder 
of the week. With certain restrictions, 
dinners, teas, and receptions can be 
held in the dormitories, in a small stu- 
dent lounge, or in the home-economics 
laboratories. Parties and dances, how- 
ever, must be held in the gymnasiums. 
That this practice has been followed 
with a minimum of friction with the 
heavy class and sports program in the 
Health and Physical Education Depart- 
ments for Men and Women is a tribute 
to the patience of the departments and 
to the efforts of the student organiz- 


ations and their sponsors to follow pro- 
cedures worked out by the joint stu- 
dent-faculty Social Life and Organiz- 
ations Board. These procedures, which 
are revised and put annually into the 
hands of the president and sponsor of 
each organization on the campus, give 
both general and specific suggestions 
for the smooth organization of a party 
in the gymnasium and for adequate 
clean-up after the party. An impor- 
tant step in the procedure is an inter- 
view with the department head in 
charge of the gymnasium well in ad- 
vance of the event, in regard to hours 
for decorating, use and abuse of equip- 
ment, and other arrangements. 

Limited facilities and the intimate 
nature of a small campus have necessi- 
tated the development of a school cal- 
endar also under the supervision of the 
Social Life and Organizations Board. 
Regular meetings of organizations are 
scheduled on week nights, Monday 
through Thursday. Any deviation from 
the announced schedule must be re- 
quested well in advance. Social events 
on such nights must be closed, that is, 
for members and invited guests only, 
and must be ended within week-night 
hours. 

All-school and larger events are 
scheduled on week-ends. There is 
usually some sort of social event on 
both Friday and Saturday nights. To 
prevent conflicts and to coordinate 
events throughout the year, the Social 
Life and Organizations Board requests 
in the spring a list of events desired by 
all organizations for the following year. 
In general, requests are granted if they 
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are not in conflict with other requests. 
A few simple policies are followed: 
(1) Ordinarily only one regular all- 
school dance is scheduled on any week- 
end, the other night being reserved for 
all-school non-dance or other special 
events, or for closed parties sponsored 
by organizations for their own mem- 
bers and guests. (2) Organizations 
are urged to sponsor events in confor- 
mity with their constitutional function. 
For example, the gymnastic club Gam- 
ma Phi sponsors its all-school ‘circus. 
(3) Since plays are given on two or 
three nights, conflicts are scheduled 
for their performances. For certain 


types of event, conflicts are scheduled — 


if there is no serious conflict in mem- 
bership or special interests involved. 
Social events and hence social ex- 
perience for University students tend 
to become stereotyped, chiefly in the 
pattern’ of orchestra dances. © Such 
events, if informal, provide for those 
attending both entertainment and social 
experience, and for the committees in 
charge experience in decorating (and 
clean-up), ticket-selling, planning and 
selling refreshments, and inviting and 
entertaining guests. If formal, they add 
the formal receiving line, the punch 
table, and certain conventions as to 
style of dancing. An effort is made to 
emphasize proper dress and desirable 
behavior. Faculty sponsors or the stu- 
dent deans are sometimes asked to 
intervene in cases of flagrant misbe- 
havior. Ordinarily, a dependable jan- 
itor is employed to enforce the school’s 
tule against smoking. Students them- 
“elves, however, handle most situations 


by social pressure, and by student-to- 
student counseling before and after 
events. Skill and ease in requesting a 
dance or in exchanging dances notice- 
ably increase between the beginning 
and the end of the school year, to say 
nothing of actual skill in dancing. The 
social grace of faculty members invited 
as guests has a marked influence on the 
ease with which students learn to 
assume their roles. as hosts and host- 
esses. A “Hood Bawl” is sponsored 
annually by the all-men’s organization, 
University Club, to emphasize approp- 
riate dress by its opposite, inviting 
everyone this once to be a “hood,” that 
is to dress inappropriately. Preceding 
publicity thus has good opportunity to 
explain what appropriate dress should 
be. Numerous other dances less spec- 
tacularly aim at the same goal of en- 
couraging appropriate dress. 

Planning events other than dances 
requires more effort. The energy and 
enthusiasm of one student leader in 
Women's League, the all-women’s or- 
ganization, established an annual in- 
door carnival, which involves the coop- 
erative effort of between twenty and 
thirty campus organizations, and draws 
into participation great numbers of stu- 
dents. Thanks to the Women’s Recrea- 
tion Association and the departments of 
Health and Physical Education, recrea- 
tional games are provided once every 
month in a co-recreational play night. 
The W. R. A. provides, both inde- 
pendently and in cooperation with 
other organizations, square-dance and 
folk-dance nights, as well as special 
classes for beginners in dancing, both 
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men and women. Occasionally an eve- 
ning of card-table games is planned by 
one or another organization, with a 
feature show to vary the evening. 


The opening of the year affords 
opportunity for welcome receptions, 
teas, and get-acquainted picnics and 
mixers, such as the University Club 
stag party. Homecoming encourages 
breakfasts, lunches, and evening ban- 
quets, as well as opportunities for ush- 
ering, ticketselling, and other ways of 
representing the school to guests. A re- 
cent recital by the Metropolitan so- 
prano, Miss Marjorie Lawrence, was 
followed by a reception in her honor, 
sponsored by the department of Music 
and open to its students. An annual 
art exhibit includes a conducted tour 
of the exhibit and tea for guests, spon- 
sored by the Art department and its 
students. Special Christmas and 
Mother's Day religious services, spon- 
sored by the University Club, are fol- 
lowed by a reception for guests, co- 
sponsored with Women's League. Cof- 
fee and doughnuts after a football 
game honor parents in an annual Dad's 
Day. Special conventions, contests, and 
anniversary celebrations bring guests to 
the campus for events that call for both 
organizing and special skills. 


Fell Hall and Smith Hall, campus 
residences for women and men, respec- 
tively, are organized under college sup- 
ervision to provide varied social train- 
ing for their residents. Off-campus 
rooming houses are occasionally the 
centers of planned social activity. 


The Women’s League and the Uni- 
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versity Club, sponsored by the student 
deans, are both all-school service organ- 
izations, student-led and student- 
planned, with the aim of providing 
wholesome extra-class experience for 
all students. Their success depends on 
their providing interesting, useful so- 
cial training for those already active, 
and reaching those who hold aloof 
from student social life. Programs, 
teas, picnics, committees, parties— 
their program is varied according to 
the year’s needs and the interest of 
their leaders. Many of their activities 
are joint. 

Class organizations sponsor both 
closed and all-schoo] parties and dan- 
ces. Among the most popular formal 
dances annually are the Sophomore 
Cotillion and the Junior-Senior Prom. 
The Student Council functions socially 
on this campus chiefly through part- 
icipating in the policy-forming student- 
faculty Social Life and Organizations 
Board, and through maintaining inter- 
collegiate good will with the campus 
rival, Illinois Wesleyan University. 

In brief, the University substitutes 
for a student union by asking double 
duty of its gymnasiums. The train- 
ing provided in the necessary coordin- 
ation of agencies using the same facil- 
ities is valuable to future teachers, who 
may find a similar situation where they 
teach. The set-up for scheduling events 
and avoiding conflicts is, in general, 
effective. All-school social events and 
all extra-hour club events are sched- 
uled for the week-ends, with Monday 
through Thursday evenings reserved 
for regular club meetings on a week- 
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night schedule. Departments, ‘special 
student organizations, and individuals 
are constantly alert for group and in- 
dividual opportunities for social 
participation. 

The campus has still the problem of 
over-activity by some and under- 
activity by others in social life. As on 
other campuses, there are students who 
go home every week-end. Others who 
must earn their entire way, or who 
live apart from the student group, could 
and sometimes do finish college with- 


out even attending a social event, to 
say nothing of sharing the responsi- 
bility for one. The well-trained stu- 
dents participate and the poorly-trained 
or shy students avoid participation. 
Many select only those activities they 
already know, avoiding the very exper- 
iences they need to develop social ease. 
These is need for greater variety of 
social events, wider spread of student 
planning for them, and participation 
by many more students than now 
participate. 


Student Religious Activities 


Illinois State Normal University be- 
lieves that its students should be given 
opportunity to develop as the “whole 
person” ; therefore, channels for the de- 
velopment of the spiritual side of their 
personalities are provided. 

Several years ago a committee from 
the college made contact with local 
church groups, asking them if they 
would be willing to sponsor a get- ac- 
quainted party for students during 
Freshman Week. The churches were 
willing and eager to cooperate, and the 
parties have proved so successful in 
helping new students to get to know 
other students of their faith, to meet 
the church members, and to feel the 
hearty welcome and friendly atmos- 
phere of the local churches, that they 
have become an annual event. Some 


churches in Bloomington also sponsor 
Freshman Week parties. All of the 
parties are held at the same time, on 
Friday evening of Freshman Weck. 

The Religious Life Board, a standing 
committee made up of an equal number 
of faculty and students, makes contact 
with the churches, and prints the cards 
of invitation for distributing to all stu- 
dents during registration. 

During registration, also, church pre- 
ference cards are filled out in dupli- 
cate by every student, giving name, 
hometown, curriculum, church member- 
ship or preference, and local address 
and telephone number. The Religious 
Life Board assisted by the religious 
organizations on the campus collects, 
sorts by churches, and delivers one card 
to the pastors and young people’s work- 
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ers. The other card is filed in the Pres- 
ident’s office and is available for use at 
any time. This plan gives the churches 
an opportunity to make contact with 
the students early in their college car- 
eer. The assisting religious groups, as 
they collect the church preference 
cards, distribute to students informa- 
tion about their organization and spe- 
cial invitations to those of their denom- 
ination to become a part of the group. 

There are four religious organiza- 
tions at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. The first student Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association in the 
world was organized on this campus. 
It celebrated its Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary on November 15, 1947. All these 
years it has been an active group try- 
ing to help develop in its members a 
“full and creative life with a growing 
knowledge of God."” Any young wo- 
man who is willing to subscribe to its 
purpose may become a member. The 
Newman Club is an organization for 
all the Catholic students of the Univer- 
sity. Its purpose is to deepen the spir- 
itual and enrich the temporal lives of 
its members through a balanced pro- 
gram of religious, intellectual, and 
social activities. The Lutheran Stu- 
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dents Organization is open to all Lu- 
theran students of the University and 
is designed to promote Christian fel- 
lowship among students on the campus. 
The local organization was formed in 
March, 1936. The Canterbury Club is 
a national organization for the Epis- 
copal students with chapters in many 
of the leading colleges and universities. 
The purpose is to promote fellowship 
among this group of students and to 
keep them in close touch with their 
local church. 


Each of the churches of Normal 
sponsors a young people's organiza- 
tion for college students, in which 
they may find religious training, Chris- 
tian fellowship, and wholesome recrea- 
tion. Illinois State Normal University 
students, a church of whose preference 
is not represented in Normal, find a 
cordial welcome in Bloomington 
churches and are invited to become 
regular attendants and workers in 
them. 


Close cooperation between the Uni- 
versity and the churches of the com- 
munity opens many avenues through 
which its students may develop the 
spiritual side of their lives. 
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Student Council 


In the spring of 1920 a group of 
students at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity met to organize a Student Coun- 
cil, Although the purpose and func- 
tion of the Council were at first indef- 
inite, the organization soon discovered 
opportunities to undertake certain all- 
school activities that were not of a 
social nature and were not being di- 
rected by other campus groups. 

One of the Council’s early undertak- 
ings was to function as a nominating 
committee to assist in securing peti- 
tions for students who wished to run 
for campus offices that are filled by 
popular student vote. The organization 
soon recognized an opportunity to be 
of service to the University by assist- 
ing in the arrangement of the Calendar 
of Events, with the idea of preventing 
conflicting social activities, 

A quotation from the minutes of 
one of the early years of the organi- 
zation shows the sincerity with which 
the Student Council approached its 
duties and reveals the esteem in which 
the organization was held. 

The general policy has been a pro- 

gressive one, but it has been tem- 

pered with exceptionally good sense 
and an inclination to avoid snap 
judgments. As a consequence, the or- 
ganization has gained greatly in the 
estimation of the faculty and of the 
student body. This is shown by the 
steadily increasing number of school 
problems brought to the attention of 
the Council for its consideration both 


by members of the faculty and by 

students themselves. (Minutes for 

1921-22.) 

Mass meetings were held from time 
to time in order to keep the student 
body informed as to the activities of 
the Student Council as well as to ob- 
tain direct student opinion upon 
matters of more than ordinary impor- 
tance. As the activities of the Coun- 
cil increased, it was necessary to in- 
crease the number of meetings from 
bi-monthly to weekly. 

In 1924 the Student Council sent 
two representatives to participate in a 
conference of college student councils 
of Illinois, held at Riverside, Illinois. 
Upon their return, the delegates from 
Illinois State Normal University re- 
ported on the conference at a Univer- 
sity assembly. 

In 1934, the Student Council, to- 
gether with other organizations, raised 
funds by contributions from student 
Organizations, students, and the fac- 
ulty for rebuilding, redecorating, and 
furnishing rooms on the ground floor 
of the Old Main building for a Stu- 
dent Lounge. During the recent World 
War when the campus was allotted 
units of V-5 and V-12, the Student 
Council maintained the Student Lounge 
as a social meeting place especially for 
the servicemen. This Lounge continues 
under the direction of the Student 
Council in consultation with the Of- 
fice of the Dean of Women. 

In 1936, the Student Council of this 
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campus was host at a meeting of stu- 
dent councils of the “Little Nineteen.” 
The colleges of Illinois were well rep- 
resented and the discussions of general 
campus problems were stimulating and 
constructive. 

In 1946 and 1947, representatives 
from the local Student Council attend- 
ed the national meetings of student 
councils held for the purpose of draw- 
ing up a constitution for a national 
organization, The first meeting was 
held at the University of Chicago and 
the second at the University of Wis- 
consin. At these meetings were dis- 
cussed many campus problems of far- 
reaching importance, among them the 
desirability of forming a World Fed- 
eration of Students. 

The membership of the Student 
Council consisted originally of repre- 
sentatives elected from eighteen exist- 
ing campus organizations which were 
interested in furthering the project. 
With the increase in enrollment at the 
University and the accompanying in- 
crease in the number of student organi- 
zations on the campus, the Council be- 
came large and unwieldy. It was diffi- 
cult to assemble a quorum. The Coun- 
cil, therefore, underwent a reorgani- 
zation in 1931. Instead of having one 
representative elected from each or- 
ganization on the campus, the member- 
ship, elected by the student body, was 
composed of students from each class, 
together with the editors of the Vidette 
and the Index. Four members were 
elected from the Senior Class, three 
each from the Junior and Sophomore 
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Classes, and two from the Freshman 
Class. 


The new method of Council forma- 
tion did not long seem to fill the need. 


The organization soon realized that. 


the Council was not truly representing 
the student body. Difficulty was exper- 
ienced in knowing about the activities 
of the various campus boards and stu- 
dent organizations and in relaying in- 
formation from the Student Council 
back to the student body. In order to 
gain better coordination between the 
Council and the various student organ- 
izations, the Council was granted per- 
mission to appoint members to repres- 
ent it on many of the boards. This 
plan has proved to be increasingly help- 
ful in furthering student interests con- 
structively. The Council realizes that 
there are still improvements to be made 
in the organization and is at present 
discussing further revision of the con- 
stitution in an attempt to attain closer 
coordination between the student body 
as a whole and the Council. 


The Council is at present undertak- 
ing the rehabilitation of the Smoking 
Lounge in McCormick Gymnasium. Re- 
modeling of the room is now under- 
way; funds for the furnishing have 
been raised; and new regulations re- 
garding the supervision and mainte- 
nance of the room have been drawn up. 
The Council is also working with the 
Student Council at Illinois Wesleyan 
University to bring about a wholesome 
spirit of friendly rivalry between the 
two colleges. 
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Academic and Professional 


Organizations 


Organized extra-class activities of 
students play a prominent role on the 
campus of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. At the present time approx- 
imately fifty-five organized groups of 
students are formally recognized in the 
University calendar or schedule of or- 
ganizations. These fall roughly into the 
following four categories: (1) relig- 
ious, (2) social, 7.¢., classes and other 
all-school organizations, (3) student 
government, and (4) academic or 
professional, 

Approximately forty of the fifty-five 
Organizations center their major ac- 
tivities about an academic or profes- 
sional theme. A few of them, some 
with a long and a proud tradition, are 
non-departmental. The two literary 
societies, Philadelphia and Wright- 
onia, are among the oldest student 
enterprises on the campus. Every per- 
son who enters the University for the 
first time becomes a nominal member 
of one of the two societies, but to be- 
come active must receive favorable vote 
by the active members after he has pre- 
sented a tryout number in music or 
speaking. Active membership in each 
society is limited to thirty-five. The 
Blackfriars, an all-men’s group, pre- 
sents an original musical-histrionic 
event each year, usually a satire-on a 
topic of current interest. The Hieron- 
ymus Club, devoted to promotion of 
rural life in education, culture, eco- 
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nomics, and recreation, and the Maize 
Grange, local chapter of the National 
Grange, are both thriving activities on 
a campus most of whose students come 
from agricultural areas and hope to 
return there to teach. 

The College League of Women 
Voters, still another non-departmental 
group, was organized in 1928 as the 
Citizenship Committee of the Women’s 
League, and shortly thereatter was affil- 
iated with the Illinois League of Wo- 
men Voters. Aimed at promoting 
interest in and understanding the work- 
ing of democratic government, the 
League sponsors visits to courts, wel- 
fare agencies, city governmental agen- 
cies, and biennially, the state legisla- 
ture. Membership is open to all wo- 
men. With an interest in inter-cultural 
understanding and good will, the Inter- 
Cultural Club is a study group with a 
strong motive of social welfare. The 
McMurry Chapter of the Future 
Teachers of America has as its goal 
not only a study of the profession to 
which the University in devoted, but 
also the encouraging of promising 
high-school students to consider teach- 
ing as their vocation. The local chap- 
ter has helped to establish several high- 
school chapters of the FTA, The 
Golden Eagles, organized to help ser- 
vice men and women to reorient them- 
selves on the campus, flourished at 
first, but was disbanded in the current 
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year. The loss of interest in a special 


veterans’ organization has possibly been 
due to the growing desire of veterans 
to be absorbed into campus organiz- 
ations of varied interests rather than 
identified with one which would hold 
them together because of their common 
military experience. 


Departmental clubs are considerably 
more numerous than non-departmental 
organizations in the academic and pro- 
fessional group. The spread of inter- 
ests can be illustrated by a list of such 
organizations active in the current 
school year: 

Art Club 

Business Education Club 

Elementary Education Club 

French Club 

Home Economics Club 

Industrial Arts Club 

Latin Club 

Lowell Mason (Music) Club 

Nature Study Club 

Science Club 

Social Science Club 

Women’s Physical Education Club 


Honorary Societies 

Alpha Tau Alpha—Professional 
Agricultural Fraternity 

Gamma Phi—Honorary Gymnastic 
Fraternity 

Gamma Theta Upsilon—Honorary 
Professional Geography Fraternity 

Kappa Delta Epsilon—Professional 
Educational Sorority 

Kappa Delta Pi—Honor Society in 
Education 

Kappa Mu Epsilon—Honorary 
Mathematics Fraternity 


cing 


Kappa Phi Kappa—Professional Ed- 
ucation Fraternity 
Pi Gamma Mu—Honorary Social 
Science Fraternity 
Pi Kappa Delta—Honorary Forensic 
Fraternity 
Pi Omega Pi—Honorary Business 
Education Fraternity 
Sigma Tau Delta—Honorary English 
Fraternity 
Theta Alpha Phi—Honorary Dram- 
atic Fraternity 
Their large number and general dis- 
tribution throughout the various Uni- 
versity departments, and the relatively 
satisfactory response which students 
make to recruitment for membership 
or to election to honorary clubs is tan- 
gible evidence that they are filling a 
need supplementary to that provided 
by regular academic and professional 
classwork. strictly professional 
school interested in preparing its stu- 
dents to become successful teachers and 
worthy members of society, should re- 
sort to every technique and available 
facility to provide its students with the 
rich cultural background, competencies, 
and personal growth needed by the suc- 
cessful teacher. Participation in student 
organizations definitely is an integral 
part of this total educative effort. 
Much of the value of the organiza- 
tions lies in the opportunity which 
they afford students in self-direction, 
self-expression, and leadership training. 
The limited supervision imposed by 
the University is regarded as a service 
rather than a restriction. The Univer- 
sity requires a faculty sponsor for each 
organization, the depositing and dis- 
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bursement of funds through the Uni- 
versity accountant, and adherence to 
the University calendar and certain reg- 
ulations regarding the place and time 
of meetings. On the basis of expressed 
preference and availability, the Presi- 
dent of the University designctes the 
faculty sponsor from a list of three 
choices submitted annually by each 
organization. A sponsor generally does 


not supervise or dominate organiza-» 


tions but remains in the background 
and is available for consulation and 
guidance only. The University calen- 
dar is prepared cooperatively by stu- 
dent and faculty representatives to re- 
duce conflicts and secure a balanced 
schedule of activities. Committee work, 
planning the year’s activities, presiding 
at regular meetings, frequent partic- 
ipation in the program itself, and other 
activities of the organizations are 
largely in the hands of students. Such 
formal participation not only is excel- 
lent training for similar experiences ex- 
pected of teachers, but develops poise, 
leadership, and other aspects of person- 
al growth. 

Another expressed objective of the 
departmental and professional organi- 
zations is the development of interest 
in specific academic fields or profes- 
sional areas. This objective may be rea- 
lized through various types of pro- 
grams, outside speakers, certain dis- 
cussion topics, and the leisurely at- 
mosphere of the student organizations, 
all of which add materially to the in- 
terest in a given field, but may not be 
appropriate to, or may be difficult to 
incorporate in formal University cour- 


ses. Since membership is voluntary, 
such organizations tend to bring to- 
gether students of like interests. In a 
few instances, departments utilize or- 
ganizations to supplement the content 
of credit courses. 


The contribution which academic 
and professional organizations make 
to social development among their 
members is difficult to ascertain but is 
believed to be appreciable. It is an 
objective of most organizations. The 
subboard on Schedules of Organiza- 
tions sent out a questionnaire to each 
organization in April, 1947, to deter- 
mine the extent to which meetings of 
a social nature were held. Thirty pro- 
fessional and academic organizations re- 
turned the questionnaire, reporting for 
the college year 1946-47 a total of 266 
formal meetings and seventy-eight of a 
social nature, such as dances, teas, ban- 
quets, picnics, and parties. These fig- 
ures would indicate nearly thirty per- 
cent of the meetings of academic and 
professional organizations were of a 
social nature. Only two organizations 
confined all their meetings to formal 
business and to programs, Aside from 
this direct contribution, these organ- 
izations contribute much to the social 
life of the campus through the crea- 
tion of a friendly atmosphere among 
student members and between students 
and faculty. 


It should be briefly added that pu- 
lications activities, usually a vigorous 
student project on the college campus, 
are also popular on this campus, but in 
the interest of training as many as pos- 
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sible for professional responsibility, the 
editing of both the school paper, the 
Vidette, and the school yearbook, the 
Index, has become almost wholly cur- 
ricularized. Editors and business man- 
agers are chosen by a joint student-fac- 
ulty Publications Board, and assume 
responsibility with the advice of a fac- 
ulty sponsor, choosing assisting editors 
and staff. Some free-lance reporting 
and column writing are used, but the 
backbone of the Vidette is in the Jour- 
nalism classes. An even closer curric- 
ularization is maintained in editing the 
Index through a class known as the 


School and College Annual, with credit 
for from one to six semester hours. 

Many departmental activities of an 
academic or professional nature are nei- 
ther curricularized nor yet rightly in- 
cluded in the departmental clubs 
listed, since their membership is 
open to all students as a service op- 
portunity in the areas to which they are 
devoted. Organizations devoted to such 
activities are so numerous in the depart- 
ments of Physical Education (for men 
and women), Music, and Speech that 
a special evaluation of them in each of 
these three areas is necessary. 


Recreational and Athletic 


Programs for Men 


Intramural sports play an important 
role in satisfying the recreational in- 
terests of college men. The present 
intramural program at Illinois State 
Normal University had its origin in the 
early twenties. At that time, indoor 
facilities were limited. The college 
classes and those from the University 
High School used the small Cook Hall 
Gymnasium. 

Despite cramped conditions, how- 
ever, basketball and volleyball teams 
were organized and round robin sched- 
ules were run off. Curriculum 
teams, along with those from unorgan- 
ized housing units and eating clubs, 
made up the bulk of those taking part. 
Student managers were largely respon- 
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sible for both the organization of 
teams and the conduct of scheduled 
games. 

At this time, fall sports were not 
well organized nor was there much in- 
tramural interest in such games as cross 
country running, football, or fall base- 
ball. A hare and hound chase was run 
off as an intramural activity in 1924, 
but it lacked the motivation necessary 
to make it an annual affair. Fall tennis 
was popular and served the majority 
who were interested in recreational 
types of activity. In the spring of the 
year, interest in baseball (hard ball) as 
well as tennis spread to include teams 
from four different curriculums. Four 
complete set of baseball uniforms 
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were purchased and issued to the teams 
in an attempt to stimulate a wider par- 
ticipation in the sport. Baseball was 
destined to give way to the rapidly 
growing interest in softball. After two 
years’ participation, intramural base- 
ball decreased to the point that it was 
dropped. 


In 1926 when the new gymnasium 
was opened, a formal set of regulations 
governing the selection of teams and 
playing regulations, was adopted. As 
more men entered school, interest in a 
greater variety of sports developed. 
Archery, golf, swimming, boxing, and 
wrestling were added to the activities 
already included in the intramural pro- 
gram. By 1932, the program had de- 
veloped to such an extent that it was 
necessary to designate one member of 
the department as director of intra- 
mural sports. This director set up in 
booklet form a complete list of eligi- 
bility rules, classification of students 
for competition, and use of equipment. 
Such recreational activities as camping, 
hobby hours, recreational parties, gym- 
nastics, and skating parties were offered 
students as special features of the pro- 
gram. Twenty-one intramural sports, 
including archery, badminton, basket- 
ball, bowling, boxing, cross-country, 
drop-kicking, free-throwing, golf, 
handball, horseshoes, paddle tennis, 
ping pong, soccer, softball, swimming, 
tennis, touch football, track, volley 
ball, and wrestling were introduced as 
parts of an all-inclusive intramural 
sports program. Competition in these 
sports was arranged by semesters, the 
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offerings being the popular sports by 
season. 

One of the outgrowths of the intra- 
mural program has been the introduc- 
tion of playnights, which are of inter- 
est to both men and women. At these 
gatherings, co-recreational activities are 
offered. These have attracted large 
numbers of the student body. During 
the summertime, this program is 
carried on out-of-doors once a week as 
a feature attraction of the summer 
session. 

At the present time, Illinois State 
Normal University has one of the most 
complete intramural programs offered 
anywhere in the state. This statement 
is true not only of the team activities, 
but of individual sports as well. To 
facilitate participation, the department 
must make equipment available 
at all times for students to check out 
for personal use. The trend at this 
University is toward a distinctly re- 
creational type of program. Aithough 
the organized tournament is still an 
important part of the program, those 
activities that lend themselves to spon- 
taneous, unrehearsed play for the joy 
there is in it make up the major por- 
tion of the schedule. 

With the development of the new 
curriculum in physical education in 
1923, new interest in related physical 
education. activities began to appear. 
During the winter months, men who 
were not engaged in athletics expressed 
a desire to work out on various pieces 
of gymnastic apparatus. Informal meet- 
ings were held and were open to all 
who cared to take part in the activities. 
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One group worked on pyramid build- 
ing and gave several exhibitions of 
their skill between halves of basket- 
ball games. Later, as their interests 
broadened, this. group gave several 
assembly programs, including tumbling 
and pyramid building. 


When the new gymnasium was open- 
ed in 1926, larger numbers of men 
took part in gymmastics as a recrea- 
tional pastime. As interest grew, the 
desire developed for an organization 
that would bring together students 
who were attracted to the stunt phase 
of physical education. In 1930, Gam- 
ma Phi came into being. Plans were 
immediately set in motion to produce 
an annual gymnastic circus. By 1932, 
the group was large enough and suf- 
ficiently diversified to attempt a public 
demonstration, From its inception, the 
circus was a pronounced success. It 
has been repeated year after year with 
the exception of the war years. In 
1947, the circus was resumed as an an- 
nual event. Men and women students 
have enjoyed co-participation in circus 
events since its beginning. In a sense, 
Gamma Phi has served as a social org- 
anization bringing together men and 
women who desire to express them- 
selves through gymnastic effort. Since 
gatherings are always informal, anyone 
desiring to participate in the activities 
of Gamma Phi is welcome. 


In 1927 the “N” Club was founded. 
Its membership is limited to men who 
have won the right to wear an ““N” 
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and who are interested in stimulating 
athletics among students, alumni, and 
friends. Members of the organization 
assist with campus athletic events, wel- 
come athletes from visiting schools, 
and endeavor to promote higher stan- 
dards of scholarship and sportsman- 
ship among not only their own mem- 
bers but also potential ‘N” Club mem- 
bers. Socially the ‘‘N’’ Club provides 
occasional parties for its members and 
guests. Recently the organization has 
been granted the opportunity to serve 
by sponsoring check rooms and soft 
drink bars at some of the informal all- 
school campus parties given by other 
student organizations. The income 
from this activity is to provide schol- 
arships for worthy athletes wishing to 
attend Illinois State Normal University. 


A prominent place is accorded var-' 


sity athletics in the activity program of 
Illinois State Normal University. 
Standing for the highest types of good 
sportsmanship, University teams have 
attained marked success in football, 
basketball, cross country, wrestling. in- 
door and outdoor track, baseball, ten- 
nis, and golf. Schedules of games in 
football and basketball are provided 
for junior varsity squads. During 
the college year, 300 to 400 men 
participate in the entire intercollegiate 
program. The University is a member 
of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association as well as of the Illinois 
Intercollegiate Conference composed 
of the five state teachers colleges of 
Illinois. 
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Recreational and Sports 
Programs for Women 


Nearly thirty years ago in the spring 
of 1919, twenty girls majoring in phy- 
sical education, met to organize a club 
and to work out plans for after-school 
recreation. The purpose of the club 
was to provide athletic and recreational 
activities both for the general college 
students and for those majoring in phy- 
sical education. At this first meeting, 
the Women's Athletic Association was 
launched, a constitution was drafted, 


and the first election held. An athletic ' 


point system was set up, which enabled 
women students to win an “N’’ for ath- 
letic achievement. This letter was won 
by those who worked faithfully for a 
year in each athletic activity entered, 
earned one hundred points, and co- 
operated duly with the group, “played 
square,” and followed hygienic laws. 
The first WAA event that spring was 
a combined carnival and vaudeville 
show, which was held in the Manual 
Arts Building. 

In the fall of 1919 the WAA grew 
rapidly. Intramural teams were organ- 
ized in hockey, volley ball, and basket- 
ball. A hiking group and a scouting 
class were organized; these games cul- 
minated their activities in a week-end 
trip to the YWCA Camp at Lilly. Dur- 
ing this year, the WAA sponsored sev- 
eral evening dances. 

The following year, 1920-21, an in- 
tramural tennis team was organized, 
and the hiking group planned to spon- 


sor several ten-mile hikes throughout 
the year. For the first time on this 
campus Women’s Day was observed— 
a far different type of Women’s Day 
from the present one sponsored by the 
Women’s League, with its special 
assembly program, Women’s League, 
WRA and YWCA elections, and a tea 
in the afternoon. Women’s Day three 
decades ago was an exceptionally ac- 
tive one: track and field events in the 
morning, a baseball game in the after- 
noon, and a picnic to close the day. It 
was during this year that the WAA en- 
tered the Varsity Club’s fourth an- 
nual stunt show and walked off with 
the first prize. 

On its fourth birthday in 1923, the 
WAA sent its first representative to 
the National Conference of Athletic 
Associations, which was held at Indiana 
University, and became a member of 
the Athletic Conference of American 
College Women. WAA, continuing to 
expand, added bowling and soccer to 
its intramural program. This year the 
WAA won first prize in the Homecom- 
ing parade. In the fall of 1928, the 
WAA decided to discard the award 
system for athletics; women partici- 
pated for the fun and skill of playing, 
but no awards were given. By 1931, 
the intramural committee of WAA had 
added swimming and square dancing 
to its program. Week-end camping 
trips were held at Lake Bloomington. 
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The intramural program included bi- 
cycling, tumbling, and golf, along with 
the activities previously named. Fifty 
girls responded for the golf class, with 
clubs begged or borrowed from mem- 
bers of their families or friends. Free 
golf practice was arranged at Maple- 
wood Country Club, 

In spite of its very broad intramural 
program, the WAA realized that there 
still were a great many women stu- 
dents who were not attending the ac- 
tivities. A recreational-games period 
was planned for Saturday mornings, 
and rooming-house teams were invited 
to enter the various game tournaments. 
A social-dance class was also begun, 
with a charge of ten cents for each les- 
son. The first evening one hundred 
women and men attended. The money 
taken in was used at the end of the 
year for furniture for the WAA room. 
It was in this year, 1935, that the Ap- 
portionment Board began to allot the 
WAA a share of the Student Activity 
Fee, paid by each student at registra- 
tion time. Students no longer earned 
and paid for membership in the WAA, 
but all women students automatically 
became members and were eligible to 
enter all or any of the activities offered. 

Extramurals, an outgrowth of intra- 
murals, were developed in 1935 spe- 
cifically for outstanding players, who 
were chosen for skill in activities. The 
Intramural Committee made plans to 
set aside a portion of its allotment for 
extramurals in order that the Univer- 
sity women might invite women of 
other colleges to this campus and that 
it might be possible for University 
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teams to visit other campuses. As a 
result, the first College Sports Day 
was held here in 1935, with five col- 
leges attending. The morning's pro- 
gram included games in hockey, soccer, 
volleyball, and archery. After lunch- 
con, a recreational-gaimes fest was held 
in the afternoon. 

In 1936 the WAA changed its name 
from Women’s Athletic Association to 
Women’s Recreational Association, and 
the trend of its activities was definitely 
towards recreation with some emphasis 
in co-recreational activities. Women's 
Day, too, changed to an intramural 
Sports Day. It was estimated that 
approximately three hundred women 
participated in the sports activities. In 
the morning, class games in soccer, 
hockey, archery, volley ball, softball, 
and tennis were played. In the after- 
noon, everyone took part in the recrea- 
tional folk dancing, and Orchesis pre- 
sented a dance program. In the eve- 
ning, all attended a big social dance. 

During 1936 the physical-education 
department and the WRA combined to 
organize and plan for Hobby Nights, 
which were to be held each Tuesday 
and Thursday night, offering every 
kind of recreational activity possible. 
These Hobby Nights became, in 1940, 
Play Nights, held three nights a week 
from seven to eight o'clock, and were 
conducted by both the men’s and wo- 
men’s intramural groups. Since 1941 
the Play Nights have been offered on 
Friday evenings once a month from 
seven to ten o'clock. 

The war years slowed up all extra- 
curricular programs. Extramurals were 
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curtailed because of gas shortages. Be- 
cause there were few men on the cam- 
pus, co-recreation became women’s rec- 
reation. The women’s intramural pro- 
gram also suffered because equipment 
was difficult to obtain, and worn equip- 
ment was impossible to replace. By 
1945, the tempo began to pick up. 
Teams could travel again and equip- 
ment again began to be available. By 
1946 both men’s and women’s activit- 
ies began to take on before-the-war 
proportions. 

In the current year, the WRA spon- 
sors a very active intramural program, 
which includes class hockey, open 
tournaments in table tennis, volley-ball 
tournaments, classes in beginner's and 
advanced tennis, class and house tourn- 
aments in basketball, doubles tourna- 
ments in badminton, golf classes, tele- 
graphic archery meets, softball games, 
swimming classes, bowling, fall and 
spring camping trips, and social and 
square dancing classes. From the intra- 
mural fund, tickets are provided for 
golf at Highland Park. WRA spon- 
sors extramurals in hockey, tennis, 
basketball, and softball. With the 
men’s intramurals, WRA sponsors the 
Play Nights each month, open to all 
University students, as well as co-rec- 
teational archery and bowling games. 

“For increasing interest in the ac- 
tivities which are more strenuous than 
knitting or rook—.” With this state- 
ment of goal by Miss Lydia Clark, then 
head of the physical education depart- 
ment, the Women’s Physical Education 
Club of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity was organized in 1923. 


The avowed purpose of the club 
throughout its twenty-five year history 
has been the promotion of the profes- 
sional growth of its members. This 
growth has been accomplished by lec- 


_tures, demonstrations, trips or pro- 


jects conducted by qualified leaders in 
related fields as well as by the students 
themselves. An awareness of current 
problems and trends in their chosen 
field is of prime concern to all mem- 
bers. Attendance at professional meet- 
ings and active membership in national, 
state, and local organizations are en- 
couraged. The club assists the physical 
education staff in formulating depart- 


‘mental policies, functioning somewhat 


in the capacity of a student council 
for the department. However, the nec- 
essary socialization process has not been 
neglected, for club activities have been 
generously flavored with parties, pic- 
nics, hikes, camping week-ends, break- 
fasts, and luncheons, 

At first limited to enrollees in the 
two-year physical education  curric- 
ulum, membership was extended in 
1931 to all students of the Univer- 
sity whose first or second teaching field 
was Health and Physical Education.. 
Staff members and graduate students 
in the women’s department are also 
eligible for membership at the present 
time. From a membership of six in 
1924, the club has increased to 105 in 
the current year. Financial support is 
gained through the assessment of dues, 
payable each semester. Funds are budg- 
eted to care for routine expenses such 
as publicity, entertainments, and pro- 
jects. 
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Endowed with a spirit of service, 
club members have always cooperated 
in and contributed to the success of 
all-campus activities such as Home- 
coming events, student assemblies, and 
the Stunt Show. During the Christ- 
mas season of 1938, a club project was 
inaugurated which has become tradi- 
tional. Each year the residents of Vic- 
tory Hall, a home for boys from broken 
homes, are given a party at McCor- 
mick Gymnasium with games, refresh- 
ments, a Christmas tree, and gifts from 
Santa in person. The club members 
make all arrangements for planning 
and directing the party, including es- 
corts for the youngsters, who range 
from six to twelve years of age. 

In recent years, the April meeting 
has been devoted to a trip away from 
the campus where members might view 
programs or demonstrations of phy- 
sical activities presented by some ad- 
jacent school or community. In the 
future the club hopes that a growth in 
membership and more student partic- 
ipation in programs will increase the 


effectiveness of the club in developing 
a professional pride and loyalty. 

In 1927, Orchesis was organized on 
the Illinois State Normal University 
campus as a member of the national 
honorary dancing society, and in 1929 
it was affiliated with the Women’s 
Athletic Association. This affiliation, 
still maintained, makes membership in 
Orchesis open to all women students 
who are interested in dance. 

Orchesis fosters the development of 
modern dance by offering opportunities 
for creative dance experience, by pro- 
ducing dance programs and recitals on 
the campus and elsewhere in Illinois, 
and by sponsoring dance concerts on 
the campus by visiting dance groups. 

In the future Orchesis hopes to par- 
ticipate more extensively in dance sym- 
posia and dance demonstrations in IIl- 
inois and in the Midwest area, both by 
attendance of its members at such 
events ‘and by being hostess to other 
chapters of Orchesis and dance groups 
for similar events on the University 
campus, 


Music Activities 


Illinois State Normal University is 
cognizant of the fact that experiences 
in music can be made functional in 
teacher preparation, and has, therefore, 
endeavored to provide a broad and var- 
ied program of music activities. Illi- 
nois State Normal University believes 
also that experiences in music should 


not be limited to those students prepar- 
ing to teach in the field of Music Edu- 
cation but should rather be open to all 
students who qualify. It is interesting 
to note that the larger percentage of 
the membership in the different music 
organizations is drawn from curricu- 
lums other than Music Education and 
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that the combined membership in all 
organizations totals approximately one- 
third of the entire student body. There 
is of necessity considerable overlapping 
in membership, since a certain amount 
of participation in the various music 
organizations is required of all stu- 


dents in the division of Music. 


Education. 

The only music organization restrict- 
ed in membership to music majors is 
the departmental club, Lowell Mason 
Club, which seeks to develop profes- 
sional interest through extra-class. dis- 
cussions, and through special projects, 
such as caroling, entry in the Stunt 
Show (with a comic or serious musical 
skit), and more recently, a student- 
directed operetta for public presenta- 
tion. 

The activities of the music organiz- 
ations are rapidly becoming an integ- 
ral part of the campus life. Their aes- 
thetic influence is not confined to the 
membership of the organizations but 
reaches out into the student body as a 
whole through the presentation of pro- 
grams before student assemblies, the 
Christmas Service, Mother's Day Ser- 
vice and other campus activities. In 
this way, the prospective teacher who 
might not be interested in music to the 
point of attending a concert as such, 
is brought into contact with the cul- 
tural aspect of music. 

Lack of adequate facilities at the 
present time precludes putting into 
practice the proposed broad-based pro- 
gram of music activities which would 
provide abundant opportunities for 
music experiences of all types and on as 


many levels of interest and attainment 
as possible. These opportunities should, 
by and large, be of the four-wall type 
of experiences in that participation 
should be for enjoyment, personal 
satisfaction, and growth, with no 
thought of audience. 

In its building program, Illinois 
State Normal University has included 
a modern three-story music building, 
which will provide very adequately for 
the proposed broad-based program as 
well as permit expansion of that por- 
tion of the curricular offerings in music 
which would provide growth in the 
skills necessary for participation in the 


so-called extra-curricular activities. The 


building program also includes a mod- 
ern auditorium that will provide the 
facilities for productions by very large 
student groups as well as experimenta- 
tion in public performance. 

In addition to the traditional organ- 
izations found on most college campus- 
es,—the Choir, Men’s Glee Club, Wo- 
men’s Glee Club, Concert Band, Con- 
cert Orchestra, and Ensembles,—Illi- 
nois State Normal University has an 
unique organization in its All-Girl 
Marching Band. This band was organ- 
ized during World War II when there 
were not enough men on the campus to 
maintain the Red Bird (all men’s) 
Marching Band. The All-Girls March- 
ing Band numbers one hundred and 
twenty and has made an enviable place 
for itself among the music organiza- 
tions on the campus. Since the reorgan- 
ization of the Red Bird Marching Band, 
the women’s band has co-operated 
with the men’s in presenting forma- 
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tions between halves at the football 
games. 

The University is of the opinion that 
the contribution participation in the 
music organizations can make to teach- 
er preparation is two-fold,— specific 
and general. Specifically, participa- 
tion in the music organizations stimu- 
lates and promotes growth in such 
characteristics as thoroughness, co- 
operation, accuracy, alertness, co-ordi- 
nation, determination, purposeful 
planning, mastery of skills, discrimi- 
nation and sensitivity to beauty. It 
offers opportunities for experiences 
which are culturally significant and 
which integrate bodily movement and 
mental and emotional apprehensions. 
According to James Mursell, ‘Music 
may be an agency for democratic liv- 
ing by providing rich and significant 
experiences and activities in which all 
may share,’ and he believes it 
provide young people with a means of 
recreation which can last throughout 
their lives.” 


Participation in music organizations, 
when music is properly selected and 
properly presented, is, according to Dy- 
kema and Gehrkens, “‘peculiarly favor- 
able to the stimulation of desirable 
emotional reactions, and may thus be 
made into an effective force for guiding 
the attitudes, actions, and thoughts.” 
It provides a channed for emotional re- 


1 Music In American Schools (New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1943), pp. 
25-26. 

2 Peter W. Dykema and Karl W. Gehr- 
kens, The Teaching and Administration of 
High School Music (Boston: C. C. Birr- 
hard, 1941), p. 30. 
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lease and self-expression, and stimu- 
lates creativeness. It contributes to the 


development of character and 
personality. 

Lastly, participation in music activi- 
ties specifically contributes to the de- 
velopment of competence by providing 
for individual differences through 
opportunities for the individual to en- 
joy the realization of achievement as 
attained by group endeavor. 

Generally speaking, the music ac- 
tivities can contribute to teacher prep- 
aration by providing valuable activ- 
ities to occupy leisure time while in col- 
lege as well as in the role of teacher. 
This factor is important in that the 
wise use of leisure time can help to 
determine the quality of professional 
growth, 

Music activities are unique in their 
contribution to intercultural education 
in that the very essence of music is a 
universal language, and the alert music 
educator can do much toward the fur- 
therance of intelligent, sympathetic 
understanding among races and peo- 
ples. Intercultural education is a phase 
of social living that must become of in- 
creasing concern to the educator if 
there is to be genuine human progress. 
Daniel Prescott, in discussing inter- 
cultural education states: 

We should try to give students 
enough concrete experience of music, 
poetry, dancing, drama, and the gra- 
phic arts to bring them to feel the 
essential features of the culture be- 
ing studied. If we teach art sub- 
jects in such a way as to induce feel- 
ings, surely our students will under- 


ic 


stand the stream of history, will sense 
the on-goingness of civilization 
as they never can through mere verb- 
al symbols. . . . If students are given 
enough experiences to evoke sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the Oriental 
expressions of beauty, of those of 
primitive peoples, and of those ex- 
pressing the aspirations of the new 
social orders that are now springing 
up in different parts of the world, 
surely they must feel the tolerance 
and sympathy that is so necessary in 
our shrinking and interdependent 
world.’ 

Participation in music activities and 
the growth in skills which it provides 
are joyful and satisfying experiences, 
which lift the individual to a higher 
level of satisfaction than is provided 
by most of life and which, therefore, 
increase the sum total of human hap- 


3 Daniel Prescott, Emotion and the Edu- 
cative Process (Washington, D. C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1944), p. 225. 


piness and contribute to effective teach- 
er preparation. At Illinois State Nor- 
mal University it is believed that the 
emphasis of the educational process 
must concentrate on the end and not 
the means. Education, according to 
Dean Schroeder, “must promote spirt- 
itual values without which there can 
be no genuine human progress.”"* The 
value of music as a contributing fac- 
tor to the educational process, be it 
curricular or extra-curricular, does not 
lie in music itself but in the individu- 
al’s response to music and what he does 
with it. What music does to the in- 
dividual is of far greater importance 
than what the individual does to music. 
Music as it affects the individual has 
a part to play in the building of a bet- 
ter world. 


4H. H. Schroeder, “The Philosophy of 
Teacher Education at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University,” Illinois State Normal 
University Bulletin, XLII] (Sept., 1945), 


Speech Activities 


Forensics 


Illinois State Normal University has 
placed much emphasis upon extra- 
class activities in oratory, extempore 
speaking, and debating for both men 
and women. In addition to participa- 
tion in the Illinois Intercollegiate Ora- 
torical Association, student orators 
compete annually for the medal offered 
in the public-speaking division of the 


Edwards Medal Contest. 

The University debating teams have 
been highly successful in the Illinois 
Intercollegiate Debate League, and in 
numerous debates throughout Illinois 
and surrounding states. An annual 
invitational debate tournament attracts 
a large number of colleges from several 
mid-western states. Students on the 
campus who qualify through intercol- 
legiate participation in forensics are el- 
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igible for election to Eta Chapter of 
Pi Kappa Delta, National Honorary 
Forensic Society. 

Students who are interested in de- 
bating as an extra-class activity, regard- 
less of curriculum, are invited to join 
the debate group, composed of men and 
women, which meets Tuesday evening. 
Although previous experience in debat- 
ing is unnecessary as a qualification, 
stuents who have participated in high 
school are urged to continue this ac- 
tivity in college. 


Interpretative Reading 


Interpretative reading is a curricular 
activity and only secondarily an extra- 
cutricular one. As a subject in the 
curriculum it proposes to enrich the 
student's cultural backgrounds and to 
aid him to consider certain personal 
problems objectively through the study 
of literature and the oral communica- 
tion of it. In a teachers college such a 
course should also help the student to 
teach oral reading. Because interpre- 
tative reading has a place in the cur- 
riculum, the extra-class activities are 
limited, most of them stemming direct- 
ly from class work. 

All students having first or second 
fields in speech are required to take the 
beginning course in Oral Interpreta- 
tion of Literature. The emphasis here 
is upon growth in appreciation of lit 
erature. From time to time, however, 
the students from these classes present 
readings and short programs; to which 
an audience of their friends is invited. 
These have been given in the Browsing 
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Room of Milner Library. Any student 
is welcome who cares to come. 

The advanced course in interpreta- 
tion places special emphasis upon tech- 
niques of oral reading, and upon pro- 
gtam planning and presentation. Each 
student is required to present an hour's 
program before an audience. These re- 
citals are worked out as a part of his 
class activities. They also serve as a 
means of sharing his understandings 
and appreciation of literature with a 
larger audience of students from other 
ficlds of interest. Many calls come to 
the speech department for readers to 
appear before the meetings of organi- 
zations on the campus and in the com- 
munity. These offer valuable exper- 
iences in real audience situations. 
In modern education there is a trend 
toward greater co-operation between 
the school and the community. The 
swing is not away from the develop- 
ment of the individual but toward the 
sharing of his talents and accomplish- 
ments for the good of that community. 
The reader has a social purpose, that 
of bringing literature to those less able 
to interpret it. 

The radio program called ‘The 
Reading Hour,” broadcast from the 
campus studios, has given opportunity 
for a realization of this social purpose. 
Perhaps here it would be well to re- 
call the close relation between radio 
and interpretative reading. First, script 
teading involves the same princi- 
ples as reading interpretatively. In ra- 
dio reading of any kind the students 
are learning and applying the skills 
practiced by the public reader. Second- 
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ly, radio is an aural medium, the stage 
in the imagination of the listener. The 
reader of literature, too, relies upon 
the language of the author and audi- 
ble symbols to convey meanings, and 
it is his purpose also to stimulate the 
listener to re-create imaginatively the 
literature for himself. It is for this 
reason that the reading of short stories, 
poetry, cuttings from novels, and re- 
views of plays are so well suited to the 
radio medium. The modern interpre- 
tative artist may find in a radio read- 
ing hour a community service not 
dreamed of by the public reader of 
former times. 

The last activity to be considered is 
one that comes entirely within the ex- 
tra-curricular field. This is the annual 
Edwards Medal Contest. The begin- 
nings of this contest date back to 1887- 
88, when the first oratorical association 
was organized on the campus. In 1904 
a generous donor presented the first 
Edwards Medal awards in commemor- 
ation of Dr. Richard Edwards, a for- 
mer President of the University, who 
had done much during his administra- 
tion to stimulate interest in oratory 
and declamation on the campus. Af- 
ter the death of this first anonymous 
donor, the children of Dr. Edwards 
continued to offer the medals in mem- 
ory of their father. The awards are 
now the gift of President Edwards’ 
grandchildren, Approximately fifteen 
years ago, the division called declama- 
tion was changed to poetry reading, 
and oratory to public speaking. 

There is a real interest shown by 
students in this contest. It carries with 


it an aura of tradition. Winning an Ed- 
wards Medal brings honor ond pres- 
tige to the student. Every effort has 
been made to eliminate exhibitory and 
artificial elements, which are likely to 
be a part of any speaking contest. Al- 
though the rivalry is keen some stu- 
dents enter the contest each of their 
four years and to them the winning of 
the medal is a secondary objective. 

Any student on the campus may en- 
ter the contest. In 1946-47 there were 
fifteen contestants. The group met to- 
gether twice with an instructor in inter- 
pretation. At these meetings they read 
their selected poems for one another 
and discussed the meaning of them 
as well as the techniques for reading 
poetry orally. At the third meeting, 
the seven best readers were chosen by 
the whole group to read in the public 
contest. During the week preceding 
the program, each student spent an 
hour with the interpretative reading in- 
structor. At this time a further attempt 
was made to enrich his understanding 
of the poetry, and techniques for read- 
ing his material in the auditorium were 
suggested. 

One of the greatest values received 
from participation comes from hear- 
ing the criticisms given each individ- 
ual reader by an expert judge and teach- 
er of reading. Those in charge try to 
find judges who believe that the poet- 
ty reader should aim to display the 
poem and not himself, and who rate 
the reader best who has sought to dis- 
cover what the poet has put into the 
poem as a guide to what he should get 
out of it. The judges of this contest 
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should also recognize that the sound of 
the poem is a part of its meaning and 
they should be able to evaluate the 
vocal and bodily skills needed for re- 
vealing it to listeners. 

Interpretative-reading activities in 
the extra-curricular field are not ex- 
tensive on this campus, but do occupy 
an important niche in the lives of some 
young men and women of the 
University. 


Radio 


Illinois State Normal University has 
on its campus the Tower Studios, which 
are connected by wire to the transmit- 
ter of W. J. B. C., a local station in 
Bloomington affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company. The 
broadcasting equipment is owned and 
maintained by the radio station. The 
studios and their furnishings are the 
property of the University. The staff 
is made up of two student announ- 
cers and a technician, 

A faculty committee appointed by 
the President of the University decides 
and plans the programs. The chair- 
man of the committee supervises the 
studio staff and the broadcasts. 

During the last two school years, 
1945-1947, approximately one hun- 
dred students have appeared before the 
microphone in the campus studios, and 
at least one-third of this number have 
made more than one appearance. These 
students are for the most part from the 
departments of Speech and Music. 
One of the purposes of the Univer- 
sity radio station is to offer training 
in radio for those prospective teachers 
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who may need knowledge of radio 
production when they teach in the 
public schools. 

Radio also serves as a medium for 
developing interests and skills in speech 
and music. Because radio broadcast- 
ing from the Tower Studios is a real 
audience situation, the beginning stu- 
dent finds motivation for the develop- 
ment of further interest in these special 


_ fields. The medium of radio also serves 


to motivate the more advanced and 
talented student. In a radio dramatic 
production, for instance, the presenta- 
tion must move without a break and 
with precision in order to meet the 
time limitations of radio scheduling. 
Every participant must be alert “and 
adaptable in order to meet emergencies 
which may occur during the broad- 
cast, such as may arise from lack of 
careful timing of the preceding pro- 
duction or from technical difficulties. 
These errors occur in the best-regul- 
ated and in the best-equipped stations. 
During the broadcast, the young actor 
must keep his eye on the director, and 
at the same time read from his script; 
he must watch his proper placement 
at the microphone; he must maintain 
the same tempo and length of pauses 
established in the rehearsals. Because 
of these and other demands, the pro- 
duction must be rehearsed until the 
whole performance is crystallized and 
the actor is in control of his tech- 
niques of expression. Radio broadcast- 
ing may then serve the more advanced 
student as a motivation for perfecting 
skills. 

This need for precision also indi- 
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cates another contribution of radio to 
the extra-curricular field. It offers an 
activity which by its very nature de- 
mands cooperation and responsibility 
on the part of every person working 
on the broadcast. 

The campus radio station not only 
serves the student who participates in 
the activity but has something to offer 
to the student listener. It is essential 
to remember that University broad- 
casts are not typical of the commer. 
cially-sponsored program, nor are they 
to be compared in quality to the best 
in professional radio, The performers 
are amateurs, participating in the ac- 
tivity for the sake of the activity, and 
for educational and personal growth. 
Keeping their development in mind 
as well as all educational needs of .all 
campus listeners, the University sta- 
tion presents good literature and good 
music. For several years a program 
called ‘“The Reading Hour” has adapt- 
ed to the aural medium of the radio 
short stories and selections from fa- 
mous American autobiographies. Poet- 
ry programs and reviews of novels have 
been used in these broadcasts, as have 
the best in radio drama,—Corwin, Be- 
net, and Oboler. The music programs 
have been selected from the classics 
and semi-classics. For several years a 
Sunday afternoon broadcast of record- 
ed music was aired from the Carnegie 
Room in Milner Library. Because of 
technical difficulties, it was necessary 
to discontinue this popular broadcast. 

The college listener should find the 
college broadcasts programs which will 
supplement his curricular courses, more 


especially in the social sciences and 
speech. Roundtable discussions by 
faculty members who are specialists 
in inter-national relations, economics, 
sociology, and education have been a 
part of the schedule since the beginning 
of broadcasting from the Tower Stud- 
ios. It has always been the hope of 
the Radio Committee that instructors 
would find in these broadcasts supple- 
mentary activity and materials for 
teaching their students in social sci- 
ence, speech, and English. 

Those who plan the broadcasts be- 
lieve that the student listener in a 
teachers college should have a program 
which is directed to the interests and 
needs of children. Programs have in 
years past included student program 
presentations under the supervision of 
the children’s literature instructor and 
the supervising teacher in music. This 
year one of the University staff who 
teaches speech and creative dramatics 
in the affiliated Illinois Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Children’s School has initiated 
a children’s program. In these broad- 
casts, the student listener may supple- 
ment his curricular activities by becom- 
ing familiar with children’s literature 
and music, He may observe the char- 
acteristics of good story telling and 
he is offered the opportunity to ana- 
lyze certain teaching methods used by 
the teacher in presenting the stories and 
music to the children, 

Finally, the student may find in the 
Friday broadcast of campus news a 
way to learn of campus activities of 
which he is unaware. He may gain 
the same satisfaction from hearing his 
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name spoken in connection with some 
event that he receives when seeing his 
name in print in the school paper. He 
will have a greater feeling of pride in 
his college and in his campus leaders 
when he hears his college talked a- 
bout and when he listens to the brief 
interview with a prominent student or 
faculty member connected with a news 
event of the week. 

Actual participation in the broadcast- 
ing can be had by a limited number of 
students, but the activity can be shared 
and its benefits realized by all the 
student body. Because of the nature 
of the activity, radio broadcasting may 
not arouse the interest of all the stu- 
dents but for each individual listener 
there may be latent benefits of which 
he is now unaware. Those concerned 
with this extra-curricular activity be- 
lieve that they should do more to in- 
form students of the opportunities off- 
ered them through these campus broad- 
casts, for one of the prime consider- 
ations in planning the radio schedule 
has been the educational growth of the 
student listener. 

University Theatre 

The function of the University The- 
atre at Illinois State Normal University 
is three-fold. First, for the student 
body as a whole, the plays given fur- 
nish entertainment and contribute to 
the cultural background which a col- 
lege should offer its students. Second, 
for those of the student body interested 
in any phase of dramatic activity, it 
offers recreational facilities for the prac- 
tice and development of these interests 
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and for the experiences in social ad- 
justment and leadership which organ- 
ized group recreation should give. 
Third, for students with a first 
or second field in speech, who will be 
expected to teach dramatics or to di. 
rect school plays, it furnishes a labor- 
atory where they may develop tech- 
niques and see the application of meth- 
ods discussed in their classes. 

As cultural entertainment for the 
student body as a whole, the produc- 
tions have probably their most exten- 
sive value. Through an apportion- 
ment from the student activity fee, all 
students have the opportunity of seeing 
the University plays. The aim of the 
Theatre is to present each year a pro- 
gram of at least four plays which will 
offer its audience a variety of dram- 
atic experiences. 

A great portion of the student body 
have never seen the professional per- 
formance of a play. Their dramatic 
experience has consisted of motion 
pictures, good and bad; plays produced 
in their own high school, varying wide- 
ly in quality of selection and produc- 
tion; and infrequent community pro- 
ductions, Although students of metro- 
politan areas may have seen the road 
companies of current New York pro- 
ductions, the number of those who 
have done so is very low. 

The University Theatre does not pre- 
tend to take the place of these produc- 
tions—its aim is not professional. It 
does try to build for students a back- 
ground which will stimulate them to 
wish to see more plays of high pro- 
fessional standards, and will give them 
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some bases for understanding and ap- 
preciating such productions. It also 
aims to give to students, as future 
teachers in all fields, an appreciation of 
the theatre as a cultural and educa- 
tional institution in the school and in 
the community. These aims influence 
to some extent the choice of the year's 
program of plays. For Homecoming 
when the entertainment factor is high- 
est, a popular current comedy is usu- 
ally presented, frequently one which 
would be appropriate for production in 
the average high school. Such recent 
productions as Janie, Papa is All, and 
Years Ago are representative. The 
second production of the year, spon- 
sored by the Jesters, the local dram- 
atic organization, is usually of more 
serious nature, or a comedy with more 
significant ideas, or with interesting 
and unusual production problems. It 
may Or may not be a recent play. Last 
year's The Corn is Green was chosen 
because its fine portrayal of the Brit- 
ish school teacher who dedicated her 
life to the education of the children of 
the Welsh miners, seemed peculiarly 
appropriate to the times and to this 
school. Two other recent productions 
Angel Street, a gripping, atmospheric 
“thriller,” and The Silver Cord, the 
story of a mother who spiritually stran- 
gled her two sons with the bonds of her 
affection, both offered interesting psy- 
chological character studies. 

The Children’s Theatre Play, pro- 
duced jointly by the University The- 
atre and the Children’s Theatre of Nor- 
mal, a community organization, offers 
in dramatic form many favorite child- 


hood stories: Tom Sawyer, Little Black 
Sambo, Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs. Here the college student sees 
the child as an actor in not a profes- 
sional nor an exhibitory performance 
but in an educational community rec- 
reational project. Observation both of 
the child actors and the responses of 
the child audience offers a valuable 
study in child psychology. 

The Commencement. Play, which 
closes the season, is usually a new play 
of literary quality or one of the classics 
of the theatre,—Macheth, The Trojan - 
Women,—or that fascinating experi- 
ment in the dramatization of comic 
ideas, Thornton Wilder's Skin of Our 
Teeth. Through this type of play the 
audience is introduced to the history of 
the theatre, literary masterpieces, and 
different styles of acting and presenta- 
tion,—a climax for the year’s dramatic 
experiences. 

Not only are the performances of the 
plays open to the entire student body 
but participation is open to all accord- 
ing to their interests, their willingness 
to work, and the time they have to 
give. No student is excluded from 
participation unless his grades are too 
low to make participation advisable, 
unless he has belied the sincerity of 
his desire to work by lack of dependa- 
bility, or unless his hours of work are 
such that he cannot arrange for the nec- 
essary hours of rehearsal or crew work. 
The latter can usually be arranged so 
that he can participate in some activity. 
As for acting, though a part may not 
immediately be found into which he 
will fit, he can nearly always be used 
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at some time during the year if his in- 
terest is sincere enough that he per- 
sists in tryouts. The frequent use of 
double casts makes possible the inclu- 
sion of larger numbers of actors, as 
well as allowing students to see differ- 
ent interpretations of the same role. 
The many activities in the produc- 
tion of a play offer possibilities for a 
wide variety of talents and interests. 
Students with artistic ability can de- 
sign and paint sets, design costumes, 
and make posters. The make-up crew 
offers an outlet for artistic talents of a 
somewhat different nature, one which 
many students find fascinating. The 
construction and assembling of sets off- 
er opportunities in woodworking and 
mechanics, which are not too difficult 
even for girls who have had no exper- 
ience in these fields. Artistic use of 
light and color as well as understanding 
fundamental electricity and electrical 
instruments is involved in lighting the 
play. Selection of clothing as well as 
design and construction is necessary 
for the costume crew. The property 
crew offers opportunities for students 
who love to haunt second-hand stores, 
who like interior decorating, or who 
have a knack for constructing ingen- 
ious devices for sound effects, or for 
making that something which cannot 
be begged, bought, or borrowed, out 
of something else entirely different 
which is easily available. This commit- 
tee demands and helps to train students 
in tact, creativity, organization, and re- 
sponsibility in care of materials. 
Students manage the financial organ- 
ization of the Theatre; they sell the 
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tickets, keep the accounts, and prepare 
bills for payment by the treasurer of 
the University student funds. A com- 
plete record is kept of all expenditures 
and receipts. From these funds come 
not only the expenses for current plays 
but also those for the purchase and up- 
keep of all the equipment of the 
Theatre. 

Though functioning only on the 
nights of performance, the house com- 
mittee, providing ticket takers and ush- 
ers, act as hosts and hostesses for the 
Theatre, and are given an opportunity 
for the practice of social poise, tact, and 
graciousness in meeting their fellow 
students and the outside public. 

As a laboratory for those who plan 
to direct high school or community 
plays, the Theatre is also valuable. Since 
the curriculum offers a maximum of 
eight hours and a major requirement 
of only six in the combined fields of 
acting, directing and production, it is 
evident that, to be adequately prepared 
to direct any of these activities in a 
modern high school, those who have a 
first field in speech will need oppor- 
tunities for practice in these fields out- 
side of the class requirements. Many 
students who do not have speech as 
a first or second field often are required 
to direct the high school plays as a part 
of their teaching requirement. Many 
high schools do not ask that their play 
director should have had any course in 
that field. For such students, the act- 
ing and production of University The- 
atre plays provide their only source of 
experience and knowledge of such ac- 
tivities. However, practical work on a 
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variety of committees, practice in organ- 
ization and leadership gained as com- 
mittee chairman, observation of direct- 
ing and production methods while act- 
ing in a play, all help to prepare a stu- 
dent to go on by himself to learn more. 
More experienced students act as assis- 
tant directors of plays, They are often 
put in charge of directing one-act plays 
or writing and directing skits for assem- 
blies or club meetings. Students who 
have a first or second field in speech 
assist as student teachers in the produc- 
tion of the high-school plays. 

Students exercise the responsibilities 
of leadership also in the work of the 
University Theatre Board. This Board 
consists of the director, the presidents 
of Jesters and Theta Alpha Phi, the 
two dramatic clubs, and a chairman for 
each of the major departments of pro- 
duction—stage, lighting, properties, 
costumes, make-up, and business. This 
Board determines the policies of the 
Theatre and decides on expenditures of 
money outside the regular expenditures 
of the play. Each chairman member 
acts as advisor to the temporary play 
chairman of his committee and super- 
vises the use and care of equipment in 
his own field. In addition to this work, 
they aid other groups of the University 
who wish to borrow equipment or who 
need direction or help in any of the 
departments of production. 

Although the Dramatic Staff feel that 
the actual process of working on plays 
offers fine experiences in group cooper- 
ation and social adjustment, they have 
sponsored, in addition, two honorary 
dramatic organizations where students 


may enjoy the fellowship of others 
with interest in dramatics and learn 
more about their chosen field. The Jes- 
ters Club fills this need as a local or- 
ganization. Students who have proved 
their interest and worth by satisfactory 
participation in one major acting part, 
two minor acting parts, or two or three 
committees, may join this organization, 
which, in addition to its monthly meet- 
ing programs, sponsors one University 
play, an assembly program, a skit for 
the University Club Stunt Show, and 
one for the Women’s League Carnival. 

Students who have proved leaders 
in the field of dramatics through an 
additional major or two minor acting 
roles, or through chairmanship of three 
major committees may join the national 
fraternity of Theta Alpha Phi. This 
Organization holds monthly dinner 
meetings and cooperates with Jesters in 
their programs and activities, as well as 
sponsoring the Commencement Play. 

It is true that through none of its 
three functions does the University 
Theatre reach as many students as it 
should. More students could be used 
in every field of its activity. A few stu- 
dents are still doing too much of the 
work, because they are willing and have 
proved their ability and dependability. 
Yet the record is not too discouraging. 
Last year, which was generally con- 
ceded to be a ‘“‘low”’ in student activity, 
there were for the three all-University 
plays, 2547 student admissions or an 
average of nearly 850 students for 
each play. These three-plays provided 
185 extra-curricular activities for 101 
different students. 
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Entertainments, Lectures, and Concerts 


The greater portion of extra-class 
activities for students at Illinois State 
Normal University consists of pro- 
grams in which the students are the 
active participants. The University has 
long believed, however, that it is of 
great educational value for students to 
observe some non-classroom activities 
performed by experts in a finished, pro- 
fessional manner. For this reason there 
was established many years ago the 
Lecture Board of faculty and students, 
who select a course of lectures, concerts, 
and other types of entertainment for 
the campus. Such a course also pro- 
vides a cultural contribution to the com- 
munity and provides a constructive 
community-relations program. 

From its inception the philosophy 
of the Board has been that the students 
preparing to teach should have the op- 
portunity to enjoy and profit by the cul- 
tural opportunities afforded by the best 
in the various fields of music, art, 
drama, lectures, motion pictures, and 
other forms of art expression. Each 
student receives an activity ticket, 
which admits him to all of these num- 
bers, since the course is financed from 
funds allotted by the Apportionment 
Board from activity fees paid by all stu- 
dents at the time of registration. Single 
admission fees to each number on the 
course and returns from the sale of 
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course tickets to faculty and towns- 
people augment the student activity 
fund. By the careful budgeting of 
these funds, the Board has made it 
possible for students to hear such artists 
as Tito Schippa, the Don Cossack Chor- 
us, the Flonzaley String Quartet, the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, Milstein, 
John Charles Thomas, Meier and Pat- 
tison, and Igor Gorin, to mention only 
a few in the field of music. From the 
lecture field there have been presented 
such celebrities as William Howard 
Taft, Booker T. Washington, John 
Drinkwater, John Masefield, Judge Ben 
Lindsey, Ruth Draper, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsey, 
Carl Sandburg, and Dr. Ralph Sock- 
man. The Ted Shawn Dancers, the Ben 
Greet Players, the Stewart Walker Port- 
manteau Theatre, and the Globe The- 
atre Players are samples of dance and 
dramatic performances which have 
been presented to the student body. 

The Lecture Board, which is now 
designated as the Board of Entertain- 
ments, Coneerts, and Lectures, endeav- 
ors to vary the type of numbers pre- 
sented each year so that a given student 
generation will have the opportunity 
to enjoy and profit by as many phases 
of this type of cultural training as 
possible. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Dr. C. A. DeYoung, dean of the 
University, has spoken to many and 
varied groups on conditions in Ger- 
many, since his return from there in 
June. Dr. DeYoung served as an ed- 
ucational consultant for the War De- 
partment in Germany. 


Dr. Victor M. Houston, principal 
of the University High School, is this 
year acting as associate director of the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Dr. Ruth Henline, associate professor 
of English, is the author of an article 
in the July issue of the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, entit- 
led “A Study of Notes on the State of 
Virginia as an Evidence of Jefferson's 
Reaction against the Theories of the 
French Naturalists.” 


Dr. Gladys Tipton, associate profes- 
sor of music, spoke to the Henry Coun- 
ty Women Teachers group meeting in 
Geneseo, September 30, and to a rural 
teachers workshop at Eastern State Col- 
lege, Charleston, September 27, on 
“Music for Children.” With Dr. 
Lilla Belle Pitts, professor of music 
education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Dr. Tipton is co-author 
of teaching notes prepared for the 
RCA Baste Library of Records for El- 
ementary Schools released in 
September. 


Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, professor 
of psychology, has been appointed to 
the legal and legislative committee of 
the Illinois Association for Applied 
Psychology. He has also been elected 
a Fellow of the Division of Clinical 
and Abnormal Psychology, American 
Psychological Association. 


Dr. John A. Kinneman, professor 
of .social science, is the author of The 
Community in American Society, pub- 
lished in the late summer by F. S. 
Crofts & Co., New York. 


Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the 
division of special education, has been 
appointed to membership on 2 state- 
wide Committee on Hearing Conserva- 
tion and Rehabilitation, a joint enter- 
prise of the State Department ot Pub- 
lic Health and Public Instruction and of 
the Illinois Society for Hearing. 


Miss Ella C. Leppert, assistant pzo- 
fessor of the teaching of social science, 
has participated in regional meetings 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women and. the Illinois State 
Council for the Social Studies, and has 
organized an international relations 
study group for the local branch of the 
former organization. 


Dr. Frances Hoffman, associate pro- 
fessor of health and physical educa- 
tion, has articles on “Sports Days” in 
the Sports Bulletin and on “Golf” in 
the fall issue of Woman Golfer. 
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Dr. F. Louis Hoover, director of the 
division of art education, addressed the 
Catholic Teachers Institute at Spring- 
field, August 18, on “Crafts for the 
Elementary School.” 


Dr. Lucile Tasher, associate profes- 
sor of social science, presided over 
workshops of the American Association 
of University Women at Canton, Car- 
bondale, and Hinsdale. Dr. Tasher is 
state chairman of international rela- 
tions for the Association. 


Miss Thelma Force, assistant profes- 
sor of education, talked recently at the 
Metamora Parents Study Club on 
“Trends in Elementary Education.” 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gation, represented the University at a 
Work-Conference of Professors of 
School Administration at Endicott, 
New York, August 20-30. Discussing 
the general theme ‘Developing Lead- 
ers in Education,” were representatives 
of forty-three colleges in thirty states. 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, is chairman of a joint com- 
mittee on public relations for the Am- 
erican Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and the American College Pub- 
lic Relations Association. 


Dr. Emma R. Knudson, director of 
the division of music education, ad- 
dressed the Kane County Teachers In- 
stitute at Elgin, September 19, on “A 
Forward Look in Music Education.” 


Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor 
of health and physical education, is the 
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author of a book, The Physical Educa. 
tion Demonstration, published this fall. 


Dr. Thomas D. Fitzgerald, direc- 
tor of the University health service, 
addressed the McLean County Health 
Council, September 29, on ‘School 
Health.” 


Dr. Lenore Geweke, assistant pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, was elect- 
ed to membership in the American 
Philological Association in August. 


C. W. Hudelson, director of the di- 
vision of agriculture education, attend- 
ed a meeting of the Illinois Archae- 
ology Society at Dickson Mounds State 
Park, July 13. On September 4, he 
visited the Colorado Agriculture Col- 
lege at Fort Collins, and on September 
5, the State Teachers College at Em- 
poria, Kansas. On September 23, Mr. 
Hudelson spoke at a dinner meeting of 
a Bloomington farm management 
group on “Facilities at Illinois State 
Normal University for the Training of 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers.” 


Miss Marion C. Allen, assistant pro- 
fessor of art, has had five poems pub- 
lished in the column “A Line O’Type 
or Two” on the editorial page of the 
Chicago Tribune. 


Dr. Richard G. Browne, head of the 
department of social science, spoke on 
social studies at the McLean County 
Teachers Institute, September 2, and at 
the Peoria County Teachers Institute, 
September 3. 
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